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formalistic transmission of the corpus of the literary tradition became the principal
task and goal of the scribal schools.
Indeed, it could be argued that in this case educational practice was a formative
influence in the more general constriction and fossilization of Mesopotamian civiliza-
tion itself. For example, the virtual absence in the curriculum of a whole genre of
literature later made famous by the Greeks-history, social and political criticism,
philosophy, logic, and moral or ethical analysis-meant that the Mesopotamian schools
and their teachers were not really engaged in educating youth for citizenship, for their
social roles, or for intellectual challenge. Mesopotamian education thus weakened the
texture of a civilization which needed to face momentous social changes but was not
able to rise to the challenge.
Instead, Mesopotamian education was content to rehearse and rehash the lessons
of a purely literary scholarship husbanded by successive generations of increasingly
cloistered academic scribes. Above all, they cherished the complex and difficult
cuneiform literature which also was becoming more and more remote from the spoken
language of the times. The scribes seemed to glory in the obscurity of their classical
language. There is even evidence that they not only did not try to compete with the
newer and more efficent scripts by simplifying the cuneiform, but even added to the
number of logograms in use during the first half of the first millenium. The classical
language of the schools could compete with the new vernaculars and the new scripts
only on the basis that it bestowed exclusive powers of intellectual achievement and
prestige upon those who were admitted to the academic elite and who acted as its
self-appointed custodians.
Conclusion: The Curve of Educational Development
It is, of course, difficult to generalize about the complicated web of history spun out
over three thousand years, encompassing a large region of the world and involving
millions of people. Yet the institutions of human civilization have great ingredients of
continuity, stability, and uniformity which give common characteristics to diverse
peoples over long periods of time. It is this persisting character of social organization
which gives some validity to the effort to generalize despite the exceptions, the
differences, and the contradictions.
In the process of generalization I have found what seem to be three major
periods in the three thousand years of Mesopotamian educational history, each
roughly a millenium in length. The first third (from 3500-2500 B.C.) I have called the
formative period. During this time the Sumerians created organized and formal schools
to go along with their creation of written language, temple communities, city-states,
and an urban way of life based upon social differentiation and specialization of
political and economic tasks. If this be called the original urban revolution, it may
also be called the original educational revolution. The schools helped to produce the
trained people who transformed folk societies into human civilization.
The second third of Mesopotamian educational history (from 2500 to 1500
B.C.) I have called the florescent period. During this time the Sumerian educational
system became a flourishing institution of remarkable scope and vitality. As it was
extended, systematized, and adopted by Akkadians and Babylonians, the schools were